study of my life shall be to show you how truly penitent
I am for having done it."

Charles was susceptible to such appeals. He had always
believed the boy when he said he would be good, and this
case was no exception. He sent word by Halifax, who
was pleasing the King immensely by taking Monmouth's
part, that he accepted the apology and that Monmouth
should remain in hiding until his father could appease
James, who was still in a vengeful mood. In the interim
the fugitive continued to write how sorry he was and how
he was suffering in his remorse torments " greater than
your forgiving nature would know how to inflict.'* Finally
the King persuaded his brother to forgive the prodigal if
Monmouth begged for it humbly* Accordingly he wrote
to one who would be sure to pass the letter along:

" If the Duke of Monmouth desire to render himself
capable of my mercie he must render himself to the Secre-
tary of State and resolve to tell me all he knows, resining
himself entirely to my pleasure/*

The Duke won the privilege of a personal interview
with his father fim. He came secretly to Whitehall, and
Charles was obviously overjoyed to see him again and to
think that they might once more be friends* He had
written a letter in his own hand for Monmouth to sign, and
he had worded the confession much more mildly than the
young man had done in his own letters* Monmouth was
glad to get off so lightly. He signed; the King pressed his
hand, and the son retreated .stealthily as he had come* But
an ovcnccalous officer recognized him as he was leaving
Whitehall and rushed in to ask Charles if he should follow,
and arrest the fugitive*

" You are a fool/* the King told him brusquely, " James
is at Brussels/*
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